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ABSTRACT 



A survey of 242 graduates from 17 tribal colleges explored 
the effectiveness of tribal colleges. After a brief description of survey 
methodology, this report describes demographics and enrollment 
characteristics of the respondents, all of whom graduated in spring 1998, and 
compares them to similar data on tribal college students in general. Next, 
the report presents the current activities of tribal college graduates, 
including employment patterns, median salaries, and the percentage of 
students who continued their education at tribal and mainstream institutions. 
Results show that tribal college graduates tended to be nontraditional, 
female, American Indian, and first-generation recipients of associate's 
degrees and certificates, and they remained in the local community. Tribal 
college graduates seemed to be employed at higher rates than those who had 
not attended college. Most graduates reported having full- or part-time jobs 
despite the difficult circumstances in most reservation communities. Many 
graduates obtained jobs that served their local communities, thereby 
positively affecting the overall American Indian population. A substantial 
share of alumni used their tribal college experiences and credentials to 
transfer to mainstream institutions, indicating that tribal colleges have 
contributed to increasing levels of educational attainment for American 
Indians. The majority of respondents were satisfied with their overall 
college experience, major courses, class sizes, instruction, faculty, and 
administrators. However, graduates were less satisfied with laboratory and 
library facilities on campus, and few believed they received adequate career 
counseling and job placement services. (Contains 28 references.) (TD) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



T he history of higher education for American Indians 1 
in the United States largely has been one of systemic 
failure. For hundreds of years, the primary goal of 
postsecondary education efforts for American Indians at 
predominantly white, mainstream institutions was cultural 
assimilation rather than students’ educational development 
and progress. This history leaves a legacy that reaches up to 
the turn of the millennium (Boyer, 1997; Cunningham and 
Parker, 1998). Even if they manage to enroll in higher 
education, American Indians — especially residents of isolated 
reservations — continue to face many barriers to participation 
and persistence, including inadequate academic preparation, 
financial difficulties, lack of role models, unfamiliar 
institutional environments, and the distance from family and 
community networks (Wright, 1992). 

As a result, American Indians have the lowest level of 
educational attainment of any racial or ethnic group. In 
1990, among American Indians 25 years and older, only 66 
percent were high school graduates and just 9 percent had 
earned a bachelor’s degree or higher. Given the fact that 
almost 40 percent of the estimated 2.3 million total 
American Indian population was under the age of 20 in 1997, 
participation in education beyond high school is a priority. 
Furthermore, one out of five American Indians live on 
reservations, where access to postsecondary education 
continues to be limited (Census Bureau, 1998). 2 

Within this context, the 33 Tribal Colleges and Universities 
in the United States and Canada 3 were established over the 
past three decades to help increase American Indians’ access 
to higher education. These colleges, which were founded as 
part of the American Indian self-determination movement 




Marie Arthur , a 1999 graduate of Little Big Horn College in Crow 
Agency, Montana. 



that began in the 1960s, seek to provide affordable and 
culturally relevant postsecondary education, especially for 
geographically isolated reservation communities. The Tribal 
Colleges are unique institutions that combine personal 
attention and the integration of tribal values into curricula 
and institutional environments with traditional, Western- 
based coursework that is transferable to mainstream colleges. 
The cultural aspects of Tribal Colleges are especially important 
to the students they serve, given the historical legacy they 
are trying to overcome. 



‘ In this report, the term “American Indians” refers also to Alaskan Natives. 

2 In 1990, 21 percent of all American Indians lived on reservations or trust lands (Census Bureau, 1998). 

3 The 33 rd Tribal College, Keweenaw Bay Ojibwa Community College, became a member of AIHEC in October, 1999, and was not included in the 
analysis for this report. In addition, data generally were not available for Red Crow Community College because it is located in Canada. 
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1999 graduates of Fort Berthold Com mu nit}' College in New Town, North Dakota . 



“If it weren't for Sinte Gleska I would still be 
ignorant of my Lakota culture. This is perhaps 
the strongest aspect of Tribal Colleges ” 

— graduate, Sinte Gleska University 



Tribal Colleges are succeeding where mainstream colleges 
frequently have failed. Evidence of this success includes 
the fact that total enrollment at the colleges has increased 
quite rapidly as local demand expands and new Tribal 
Colleges continue to come into existence (see AIHEC and 
The Institute for Higher Education Policy, 1999). in 1995- 
96, Tribal Colleges awarded 19 percent of all associates 
degrees and 10 percent of all certificates awarded to 
American Indians (NCES, 1996a). Ultimately, however, the 
success of the Tribal Colleges will be measured by the 
success of their graduates. Have the Tribal Colleges 
prepared students for future employment and education? 
Are Tribal College alumni employed in meaningful jobs? 
Are graduates continuing on for more advanced degrees? 
Are graduates satisfied with the education they received at 
the Tribal Colleges? 

To address these issues, the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium (AIHEC) commissioned a survey 



Table One: Tribal Colleges Participating 
in the 1999 Alumni Survey 

Bay Mills Community College 

Blackfeet Community College 

Cankdeska Cikana Community College 

College of the Menominee Nation 

Crownpoint Institute of Technology 

Dull Knife Memorial College 

Fort Peck Community College 

Haskell Indian Nations University 

Northwest Indian College 

Salish Kootenai College 

Si Tanka College 

Sinte Gleska University 

Sisseton Wahpeton Community College 

Sitting Bull College 

Stone Child College 

Turtle Mountain Community College 

United Tribes Technical College 

NOTE; Si Tanka College recently changed its name from Cheyenne River 
Community College, 
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